SHADOWS

write a letter until the digression was over. He was,
however, far from eager for the position. Curiously
inaccurate accounts of MacDonald's election have been
published. Thus Mrs. Hamilton (Arthur Henderson,
p. 72) asserts that he was not eligible until he resigned
the Secretaryship of the Party, nominally on grounds of
ill health, in 1911, that Henderson thereupon toiled
devotedly to secure his election, that, on Henderson's
initiative, the election of Chairmen ceased to be annual,
and that, again on Henderson's initiative, in order that
he might retain his place on the executive MacDonald
was now elected Treasurer of the Party by the Conference
as a whole, and not by the executive. All these assertions
appear to be erroneous. In fact MacDonald could have
been elected at any time since he entered Parliament,
although, in the interests of efficient organisation, he
could not long have remained both Chairman and
Secretary. But he remained Secretary of the Party for
nearly a year after he became Chairman of the Parlia-
mentary group in February, 1911, did not announce his
intention to resign until August, and, as Secretary,
signed the Report to the Party Conference of January,
1912. Nor did he owe his election to Henderson's sole
initiative. Indeed, the words quoted by Mrs. Hamilton
as if spoken by Henderson himself, on the desirability
of MacDonald's continuing to sit on the Executive and
as the elect of the Party as a whole, are actually taken
from the written annual Report of the Executive Com-
mittee, of which Henderson was neither Chairman nor
Secretary. Nor did the Chairman's election cease now to
be annual; the Parliamentary Report to subsequent
Conferences regularly records his re-election.

Lord Snowden records that in December, 1910, when
it was known that Mr. Barnes, who had been seriously